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of law in force in the state. She was also one of the first to pub- 
lish an annotated code — in 1873. As a work of this character 
presents at a single view the whole unwritten as well as the 
written law of the state, its value, not only to the practitioner, but 
to the student of comparative law is not to be measured if the 
digest and editorial parts of the work have been well done. 

The digesting of decisions is not a mere matter of topical 
arrangement and cross references. It calls for breadth of legal 
knowledge and highly trained powers of analysis. While the 
supreme test of a book of reference is practical use, a careful 
comparison with the decisions of some of the annotations to the 
code is enough to show that this publication takes rank among 
the very best of its kind. A marked feature of the work also is an 
elaborate system of crossed catchwords and of cross references 
from section to section and from one note to another, so that all 
the notes as well as all the code sections bearing upon a particular 
question can be readily located. 

The annotations also include the federal decisions of local bear- 
ing. The importance of this feature is apparent from the fact 
that the federal courts are frequently called upon to construe 
state statutes. 

Not only do the notes to the code bear on their face prima 
facie evidence of underlying legal knowledge and powers of 
analysis, but the name of Orville A. Park on the title page con- 
veys an assurance that the work has been done under thoroughly 
competent editorial supervision. 

/. W. 

Property and Contract in their Relations to the Dis- 
tribution of Wealth. By Richard T. Ely. The Macmillan Co., 
66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1914. Vol. 1, pp. xlvii, 474; vol. 2, pp. 475, 
995. $4.00 net. 

Our economists, like our legal writers, have for the most part 
merely carried forward the English tradition with its powerful 
leaning towards extreme individualism. Professor Ely of the 
University of Wisconsin was one of the first among American 
writers upon economic subjects to draw his inspiration from 
continental sources. His early work in this field set forth, in the 
main, ideas drawn from the teachings of distinguished modern 
German thinkers and writers, and, in the present work, the result 
of many years of teaching and development of thought, he has 
fitted the facts of American economic life into the theories and 
conclusions of these masters. 

The book is therefore unique. It leavens juristic thinking 
with the results of economic experience and speculation, it leavens 
economic thinking with the results of juristic experience and spec- 
ulation. Economics is shown to be closely allied with law, law 
with economics. Before the economist can solve any of the great 
problems of the distribution of wealth he must have a true con- 
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ception of property and of contract, and it is equally important 
that the lawyer should be equipped with proper economic con- 
ceptions. As von Ihering says, in a passage quoted by Profes- 
sor Ely, which may serve as pointing to the central idea of the 
present work, "It is not true that property according to its idea 
carries with it an absolute right of control. Property in such a 
form cannot be tolerated by society and never has been tolerated. 
The idea of property cannot carry with it anything which is con- 
trary to the idea of society." Equally in the field of contract, it 
will not do to begin with an assumption that there is- an absolute 
right to contract, when everyone who has read anything upon 
general jurisprudence knows that there have been systems of 
society where contract was practically unknown, and that our own 
system of contract law is the result of the labors of ingenious 
lawyers working out the wants and needs of advancing society. 

Professor Ely is far removed from the socialistic philosophy, — 
on the contrary, he firmly believes in the institution of private 
property. He goes farther than many advanced economists in sup- 
port of the theory of inheritance, though he wisely points out that 
it is carried to an absurd extent when relatives of a decedent, 
however far removed, are permitted to succeed to a decedent's 
estate. Nor is the author a severe critic of the courts. He does 
find fault with them for proceeding upon the outworn economic 
theory of laissez faire and the political theories of natural rights. 
Like Justice Holmes he does not think that those who made our 
constitutions intended to engrave Herbert Spencer's Social Ethics 
in tablets of bronze, to be worshipped like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. But he has no sympathy with the judicial recall, 
and, like all other serious thinkers, he sees one of the greatest 
menaces to liberty, progress and justice in an elective judiciary. 
His remedies for improvement ("obvious" remedies he calls them), 
are these, "First, we need an adequate modern legal education, 
conceived not from the point of view of private practice, but from 
the point of view of public interests. We want schools of juris- 
prudence in the broadest sense. And then as judges, all dis- 
claimers to the contrary notwithstanding, do have real and very 
great legislative powers, only those should be selected as judges 
who have an enlightened twentieth century social philosophy." 
The lawyer who reads these interesting volumes will find not only 
many valuable practical suggestions, but will also be brought in 
touch with much of the best in juristic thought on this and the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

0. K. M. 

Bradbury's Workmen's Compensation and State Insurance 
Law. By Harry B. Bradbury. Second edition. The Banks Law Pub- 
lishing Co., 23 Park Place, N. Y. 1914. Vol. 1, pp. lxxxii, 
1052CC; vol. 2, pp. 1053, 2476. $13.00. 

When the author of this work undertook his task he was con- 



